THE INDIAN FAMINE 


AND 


THE CRISIS IN INDIA. 


THE famine which is now devastating nearly the whole of 
Southern and Central India from sea to sea, and has ex- 
tended in the shape of more or less acute scarcity to almost 
every province with the exception of Bengal proper, can scarcely 
fail to end in a strain upon our Indian Empire severer, perhaps, 
than any recorded in history. This failure of rain for two years 
in succession in @ country where there are no stores of grain to 
fall back upon, and where a large percentage of the people have 
no property whatever to buy food which may be imported from 
other parts of India, has produced so frightful a state of affairs, 
that those on the spot obviously feel themselves incompetent to 
give an adequate idea of the destitution and misery that prevail. 
Although the heavy pressure is now slackening, the dead are 
already reckoned by hundreds of thousands above the average 
mortality within a comparatively limited area; and, in spite of 
the late welcome showers, before we can arrive at the crop of 
1878, those who will perish from famine, and the epidemics 
that accompany famine, will almost certainly be numbered 
by millions. Do what the Government may, an appalling 
proportion of the population must die, and, what is nearly as 
serious, the cattle will have disappeared over a large tract just 
as the necessity for using them for agricultural purposes 
returns. As Lord Salisbury also has pointed out, the conveyance 
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of grain to the places most severely afflicted by the dearth is/ 
beyond the capacity of either bullocks or men, who must them-| 
selves be fed by the way. That the Indian officials are exerting 
themselves to the very utmost no one can for a moment doubt. 
They are not the sort of men to spare themselves in such an 
emergency; but it soon became apparent that the amount of 
extra food-stuffs available from districts outside the smitten area 
was by no means 80 large as was hoped and believed, owing to a 


similar want of rain in a less degree. (Prices very quickly rose) 


atilast’come. As the famine is computed to cost the Govern- 
ment not less than £14,000,000 in all, it is clear that no large 
funds will be forthcoming to make advances to the unfortunate 
ryots for the purchase of bullocks and seed-grain at the time 

of their sorest need. Under such circumstances, it would seem 
that the voluntary subscriptions now pouring in from various . 
parts of England would do most service in the form of advances 

to the ryots at a low rate of interest. Similar funds were utterly | 
wasted in 1874, owing to want of organisation and foresight, and 

it is to be hoped that the money which, beyond doubt, will be | 
more and more forthcoming as the unprecedented urgency of the 
case 18 forced upon the country will not be equally thrown away. | 
The fact ought to be looked in the face, that India must 
experience a loss of population and a sacrifice of money, both 

in capital and in revenue, such as has been unknown in modern 





D 
tunately, been only too well founded») We were rudely awakened 


from our dream of military security by means of native troops 
when the Mutiny of 1857 broke upon us. We are now still more 
rudely disturbed in our fancies of satisfactory administration 
by these recurring dearths, culminating in the present awful 
famine. Two such warnings were probably never before given 
to any conquering race. It behoves us to profit by them. 

There is nothing more noteworthy in our connection with 
India at the present day than the manner in which the English 
people themselves are becoming more and more directly respon- 
sible for the right government of their greatest dependency. 
For many years after the administration of the country was 
handed over by the East India Company to the Crown, the fact 
that India had become once for all an integral part of the 
British Empire, and really far more subject to the control of 
the voters in English constituencies than any of our free- 
governed Colonies, was somehow kept out of sight. The Queen’s 
Proclamation of 1858 was taken to apply almost wholly to India, 
and its full effect in reference to England was for the time over- 
looked. There was still interposed between England and India 
that vast machinery of government at home and in Asia which 
even now obscures from many the true state of the case. But 
the interest awakened by the scarcity in Behar of 1874; the 
Prince of Wales’ visit to India, and the attention thus attracted 
to the country; the assumption of the title of Empress by the 
Queen, and the bitter discussion which arose thereupon; the 
prominence given by the Press of late to certain notable disputed 
despatches, and now the famine which is devastating Madras, 


people besides are more or less affected by their decisions. This 
position is in itself very serious, and no thoughtful Englishman 
can look with confidence to the solution of the problem involved 
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in the management of a great Empire full of inhabitants of 
various races and creeds, many of which are bitterly hostile 
to one another, by men of a widely different civilisation, who 
themselves have arrived at no distinct conclusion as to their 
future, and are constantly modifying their own form of Govern- 
ment. 


The natural inclination of free men to make others free, especially 
when the commencement of such freedom depends upon them, 
will make itself felt in India as elsewhere, and the desire that 
happiness and contentment should prevail throughout our vast 
dominions will become greatly more powerful as the conditions 
under which they can be secured become more generally recog- 





they arevat present)) Such has certainly been the result of a 


similar policy with our own colonists; and mankind is not so 
widely different, even in Asia, but that a wise, firm, economical, 
and liberal rule may so far render the races which are subject to 
it proud of the Empire under which they live that they them- 
selves may at the end of another hundred years be disinclined 
to sever the connection. It is at least remarkable, as showing 
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that some agreement at home will ere long be arrived at with 
respect to the best form of administration for the future, that 
the men who are most anxious to keep India and believe it is of 
the highest value to England, and those who are of the contrary 
Opinion alike desire that the same liberalism which has produced 
such marvellous results in Europe should be cautiously introduced 
into Asia. Such liberal policy means no connivance at anarchy, 
no relaxation of order, no real weakening even of the European 
leadership which is absolutely needed, if the population as a 
whole is ever to be raised above its present level; nor of course 
does it follow that a plan which is suited to one portion of that 
vast territory must necessarily be applied to another, nor even 
that any of the representative schemes favoured by the English- 
speaking peoples in their own case should be indiscriminately 


intr oduced. Certain it is, however, that even up to the present 





Hitherto, however, we have too much taken for granted in 
England that so long as there is no insurrection or other outward 
display of discontent, so long as money can be borrowed at 
home on easy terms to meet the current, and unfortunately of 
late, increasing deficiencies in the Budget, so long as the famine- 
stricken districts can be fairly relieved, no matter at what cost, 
by the superfluities of other parts of India, all is going well. If 
a writer or a speaker chances to take the view that matters are 
not quite so satisfactory as they seem, and that great care may be 
needed to avoid serious difficulties in this or that direction, he is 
at once set down in a singular political nomenclature as a 
pessimist ; whilst on the other hand, anyone who enlarges upon 
the advantages which have undoubtedly been derived from our 
supremacy, such as peace, security of life and property, greater 
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facilities of communication, and purer administration of justice, 
figures in hike manner as a optimist. 








the fullest possibleextent) This is no question of attacks upon 


individuals, and in regard to India at any rate, all faction and 
party-spirit ought to be kept—as in the main they have been 
kept—in abeyance. Such mistakes as are made there reflect 
upon the governing capacity of Englishmen and tend to the 
discredit of the whole nation. 


Anyone who permits himself to lose sight of this fact even for 
®& moment runs the risk of being involved in a series of mis- 
calculations. But there is grave reason to doubt whether the 
excessive poverty of the country, as a whole, is even yet tho- 
roughly understood in England, and the very plainest figures 
barely suffice to give a complete idea of the truth. Dealing 
only in round figures the population of British India is 
200,000,000 and the revenue of the year 1876-7 amounted to 
£51,000,000, or as nearly as possible 5s. 14d. per head of 
population.* But of this £51,000,000, no less than £16,000,000 
was drawn last year from opium, tributes from native states, 
departmental recoveries, and so forth, which leaves only 
£35,000,000, or 8g. 6d. a head to come from the tax-payers. And 


* The earlier figures are based on a similar calculation for the year 1868-9 in 
Mr. Hunter’s ‘‘ Life of Lord Mayo.” 
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again, of this £85,000,000, at least £20,000,000 is due to the 
land-tax, which by some is fairly reckoned as rent paid to the 
Government instead of to individual landowners. On this 
basis the actual weight of taxation direct from the population 
would be only £15,000,000, or 1s. 6d. per head. But as we 
must consider the amount actually taken from the whole people 
by the Government, the land-tax should be included, and 
therefore the incidence of taxation may be reckoned at 3s. 6d. a 
head. The taxation in England is £2 6s. a head, in Victoria £5 
a head, and even poverty-stricken Russia contrives to get £1 a 


head out of her people. Wetitriflingiasisuchia/sumias)3sy6dya) 





Various calculations put the average income of the natives of 
India one year with another at about thirty shillings (£1 10s. 0d.) 
per head, including all classes. Three shillings and sixpence 
a head, therefore, would represent more than 11} per cent. on 
the gross income. The taxation in England, though amounting 
to more than thirteen times as much on each individual in 
money, really represents a deduction in all of only 74 per cent. 
on the income, the greater part being drawn from voluntary 
expenditure on sheer luxury. It is manifest also that even were 
the per-centage the same, the deduction from so small a gross 
return as that of India relatively represents a far heavier drain 
upon the tax-payer. So clear is it that the ryots are already 
overburdened, that Sir John Strachey, the present Finance 
Minister of India, in a most disastrous financial year, could not 
refrain from referring to the salt tax—which averages from 700 
to 1000 per cent. on the value of a necessary of life for both men 
and cattle—as one tax which he hoped shortly to be able to 
reduce to something like a reasonable level; whilst it is notorious 
that in some districts the land-tax is both too high and far too 
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rigorously levied, and the heavy incidence of the stamps in the 
law-courts not unfrequently brings about a miscarriage of justice. 


Some writers, whose opinion is entitled to respect, still speak of 
Indian taxation as “very light;” but this is because they look 
upon the figures from an European point of view, or regard the 
taxation in respect to the amount per head alone, without 
reference to the earnings of the people from whom it is raised. 
There is, unluckily, strong evidence apart from the above 
figures to show that the taxation is not really light; that in 
many parts of the country particularly remote from the railroads 
the ryots are not nearly so well off as they were, and that owing 
to various causes, the soil, so far from improving, is undergoing 
a steady impoverishment. The number of bullocks kept all over 
India is stated by thoroughly competent observers to be far 
fewer than was formerly the case, owing partly to the absorption 
of waste lands, which were used for pastoral purposes, im con- 
sequence of the increase of population, and partly to the fact 
that the Government now charges a small rent for grazing 
ground that used to be free to all. This decrease of cattle is 
even by itself a most serious matter in a country where already 
the chief want is manure, and where also over large tracts the 
people are so poor that they cannot buy wood, and use the 
dung, which should go to their fields, as their only fuel. Under 
such circumstances, with taxation and (probably) population 
continually increasing, it is not surprising that each successive 
bad year should find the natives less and less able to meet the 
strain upon them; and the resources upon which they can fall 
back being greatly reduced, what would be at other times only a 
severe scarcity attains now too often the proportions of a famine. 
The scarcities which have occurred in various parts of India in 
1860, 1861, 1866, 1869, 1874, and now, have invariably revealed 
the same alarming fact. At present Mr. Robert Elliott estimates 
the number of persons without any property in one portion of 


Madras at 5,000,000, and there is reason to fear that even this 
is an uuder-estimate. 
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This is the twentieth year of the rule of India directly by 
England. In these twenty years the revenue has been increased 
by over £20,000,000, and, although no accession of territory has 
taken place, the expenditure has grown even more rapidly. Of 
this extra £20,000,000 (£31,000,000 was the amount of the 
revenue in 1857, and £51,000,000the amountin 1877), nearly, if not 
quite one half comes directly out of the pockets of the cultivators, 
whilst the classes which have got rich under the steady peace- 
fulness of English rule contribute no more to the imperial 
revenue than they did prior to 1857. When it is borne in mind 
also that all the local cesses which have been and are being im- 
posed to carry out minor improvements, to promote education, 
to cover up miscalculations unfortunately made by our engineers, 
are also paid by the same class—the cultivators—there can be 
no doubt that they, the great bulk of the Indian community, have 
little cause to rejoice at the grandiose policy inaugurated by 
Lord Dalhousie, and since carried on with but little intermission 
up to the present time. By that policy—leaving aside military 
expenditure—one of the poorest countries in the world has been 
saddled with a system of railroads built in a fashion so extrava- 
gant as to be suited only to a land where great wealth had 
already been accumulated, and where, moreover—what is cer- 
tainly not the case in India—the agricultural and common roads 
had already been brought to a very high standard of efficiency. 
The lines were absolutely constructed on a broader gauge, and 
with less regard to economy in building, than if they had been 
~ laid down in England or Belgium. Previous experience was 
deliberately ignored, and a sort of medium was taken between 
the ordinary 4ft. 84in. gauge and that of the Great Western 
Railway, without any reference whatever to its suitability to the 
country, or the extra cost it would unavoidably entail, and with- 
out any check upon the expenditure by the Companies. The 
result has been that the main railroads in India have averaged on 
capital account (including the £26,500,000 of Government aid, 
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and the accumulated yearly losses) almost as much as English 
railroads. Yet the Indian roads have only a single line, and 
there were no legal expenses. 

It ig useless now to regret or to grumble at the frightful 
waste on these Railways, but such a grave mistake, even if 
now on the high way to be remedied in this particular matter, at 
the expense of a break of gauge, ought to make us very careful 
in future undertakings of a similar nature. Had these railways 


been constructed at a less price, say from £5,000 to £10,000 a - 


mile, as they easily might have been with moderate economy 
on the ordinary or even smaller gauge, they would have proved 
a really profitable investment, instead of being a heavy drag 
upon the resources of India, and of course a far greater mileage 
could have been built. The weight of taxation would have been 
reduced, whilst the population would have received the same 
benefit that the present expensive lines have conferred on them. 
The history of Indian railways has indeed been a melancholy 
one. It is nevertheless but too probable that, with this sad 
experience to warn and guide us, we are even now making a 
similar blunder with the enormous irrigation works that are 
being carried out under Goyernment direction, and are pre- 
senting the population of India with yet another costly white 
elephant, which for many years at least they will have to pay 
the expense of keeping and tending. As in the case of the 
railways, a less pretentious plan than that which has been 
followed hitherto would have produced far greater results in the 
end; so in this business of the irrigation works, there seems 
little doubt that if half the money that has been devoted to vast 
schemes under inexperienced engineers had been spent on 
repairing and improving the old native tanks, and cautiously 
extending the old native systems, which have stood the test of 
centuries, far more satisfactory results to all parties would have 
followed) The money, however, is easily borrowed, and seems to 
be as lightly spent. Until this fatal facility of borrowing is 
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removed, or deliberately foregone by those in power, there is 
little hope of reform. 

This question of public works in India and their extravagant 
and even dangerous extension is so large that it is difficult to 
deal with at moderate length. Enough to say that constant 
criticism from home ought to be directed on this important 
department, and a resolute opposition offered to that almost un- 
avoidable tendency in the direction of the creation of vested 
interests which so frequently threatens to overwhelm India with 
still further regular charges. The division between public works 
ordinary and extraordinary, namely those which are expected, 
and those which are not expected to pay their expenses has 
hitherto proved wholly illusory. Sir John Strachey, however, 
has declared that in future no similar cooking of the accounts 
shall be permitted. This is a step in the right direction, but 
it is only a step, and there seems reason to fear that no 
real change will be effected until all improvements are paid 
for out of savings from the revenue, under the strictest 
machinery of checks. The continuous experience of more than 
twenty years has shown, beyond all possibility of question, that 
those who control the department of public works, though they 
may not be actually blameworthy, invariably over-estimate the 
amount of return to be obtained from any particular expenditure. 

Returning to the comparison between the state of the finances 
of India in the last year of the Company’s rule, 1857, and in 
1877, the revenue having been as stated above, £31,000,000 in the 
former year as against £51,000,000 in the latter, it appears that 
in the interval the total debt has more than doubled, viz.: from 
£60,000,000 to over £120,000,000, exclusive of the guaranteed 
Railways; and that the total charge for interest has risen from 
£2,400,000 to £5,800,000, again exclusive of the payments on 
account of guaranteed Railways, which amounted to £1,000,000 
in 1875-6, and to £420,000 in 1876-7, and without reckoning the 
new loans to cover deficits contracted during the current year. 
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The total estimated deficits in the last three years have been 
returned by the Finance Minister at £12,500,000, but the deficit 
for 1877-8 no man can now calculate. If similar statements, 
made direct from published official figures could be given with 
regard to the finances of any foreign state, the position would be 
considered most unsatisfactory. The only makeweight in the 
present case is that India has the credit of England involved 
behind her. 

When the expenditure side of the account comes to be 
examined in detail, the tremendous task which has been under- 
taken in the endeavour to govern India on present principles can 
be still better appreciated. The total revenue for 1876-7 is 
given at £51,220,718. The following are the items of unre- 
munerative expenditure as given in the Government account :— 

Collection, cost of Opium, Salt, &e.  ... £10,079,028 
Interest e, sis et ati otis 5,807,665 


Marine ide ae Y, ae ae 564,589 
Keclesiastical (chiefly Army) fs soe 165,740 
Medical (chiefly Army) ... Ny if 592,400 
Political Agencies ... state its si 529,484 
Superannuation Payments nor ... 1,795,080 
Loss by Exchange... nce ns we 2,185,100 
Absentee Allowances Mea ie es 235,957 
Famine Relief seh . _ .- 1,911,504 
Army aes eee 15,804,722 
Public Works, ordinary (unremunerative) 2,625,840 
Guaranteed Railways oe is ei 511,251 


State Railways ... sits se ae 265,400 
Tota, £48,0238,710 














Thus in 1876-7 on arevenue of £51,220,713 and with a total 
expenditure of £53,078,871 only £10,055,161 was left for the 
entire civil administration of 200,000,000 of people in a country 
where the Government practically does everything. No wonder 
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that this being the case, only the paltry sum of £734,210 figures 
as the total disbursement of the government of India for 
educational purposes. Further, in 1876-7, the extraordinary 
expenditure amounted to £3,764,614, and the entire deficit to 
£5,622,772. The £10,000,000 in round figures left for civil 
administration is still too much devoted to providing expensive 
European agency in posts where higher paid than at present, 
but still cheap employment of natives, under superintendence 
of Europeans from the upper grades, would serve the purpose 
equally well. It may be fairly urged, of course, that the 
Famine Relief and loss by exchange ought to be set down as 
exceptional charges which may not recur. Unfortunately, 
however, one of the necessities of Indian finance is to provide 
for such “ exceptional” charges, which come like miracles 
in the Middle Ages in the ordinary course of nature; and to 
take no other ground we can scarcely expect to have such com- 
plete peace for the next twenty years as we have had since 1857, 
even if we obtain immunity from famine or stay the ever 
increasing loss on the over-swollen list of charges defrayed in 
England. The Opium Revenue, also, though it shows no sign 
of giving way at present, cannot be considered very secure in 
the future. 


1857 \wasipurely‘aimilitarymising; and though some disaffected 


inhabitants joined the mutineers, the bulk of the population, as 
all the world knows, held aloof, and refused to give the Sepoys 
any assistance, only upbraiding us with our slowness in putting 
down the outbreak. In spite, therefore, of the constantly- 
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time of war) Actual invasion by an European power may 
fairly be set down as impossible; and if we strengthen our 
position in respect to the principalities on the north-west frontier, 
and firmly check intrigues both within and without our own 
boundaries, it ought always to remain so, though raids from the 
border tribes are probably inevitable. The cost of insurance at 
any rate is out of all proportion to the net revenue, and, though 
this is universally admitted, but one Viceroy has had the strength 
to cut down items of military expenditure. Yet here is where 
economy must commence. To impose further taxation on the 
cultivators such as the prevailing famine may otherwise render 
necessary, (for the income or license-tax cannot be looked to, 
unfortunately, to produce a large amount,) possibly even not to 
reduce that which we already exact, may render our tenure of 
India far less safe than the maintenance of our army on its 
existing costly scale makes it secure. ‘‘ Danger for danger,’’* 
said Lord Canning to Mr. Samuel Laing; ‘I would rather risk 
governing India with an army of only 40,000 Europeans than 
I would risk having to impose unpopular taxation.” For the 
maintenance of our army, and for the construction of unre- 
munerative public works, unpopular taxation has been imposed, 
and the risk which Lord Canning feared is being run. 

What shows, 1f possible, still more clearly the difficulty expe- 





* It is very singular that Mr. Fawcett, who referred to this remark of Lord 
Canning’s in his admirable recent speech, should be opposed to the Income Tax, 
the only tax which can really touch the wealthy classes whether European or 
native. Either this or a Licence Tax must now be imposed. The difficulty of 
making the rich in India pay their share of taxation has always been very great, 
even Mr. Wilson's Income Tax did not reach the native bankers, merchants, 
and a as it should have done. At present they are almost wholly 
untaxed. 
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rienced in dealing with the most vital questions affecting our 
Indian Empire is the fact that even now, after we have been the 
principal power in India for more than 100 years, the greatest 
authorities have not arrived at a general agreement as to the 
best mode of levying the land-tax. Yet this is the very basis of 
our whole financial system, and its proceeds represent two-fifths 
of the total revenue of the country. In Bengal, as is well known, 
the permanent settlement made by Lord Cornwallis with the 
Aemindars chiefly prevails. This settlement, if it had been 
made direct with the cultivators at a very low rate, due regard 
being had to the rights of others in interest, would probably 
have proved satisfactory enough. As matters stand, it has 
given rise to ‘‘the most complicated system of subinfeudation ” 
the world has ever seen, involving constant litigation, the whole 
arrangement being advantageous neither to the cultivators nor 
to the Government. A similar system obtains over about one- 
third of Madras, and in parts of the North-West Provinces. In 
Madras until recently a totally different plan prevailed, and one 
which, in the opinion of @ journal by no means inclined to 
dwell upon our mistakes in India—the Spectator—accounts for 
the almost hopeless poverty of the ryots who lived under it. 
Speaking generally, however, the favourite arrangement now 
adopted, or in course of being adopted, all over India is a direct 
settlement with the ryots themselves at what is presumed to be 
a light assessment for a term of thirty years. Some of the 
most experienced and ablest of our officials (including Lord 
Lawrence) are, nevertheless, in favour of the lightest possible 
permanent settlement direct with the cultivator, due allowance 
being made, on the one hand, for the occurrence of very bad 
years, when any payment might be impossible, and, on the 
other, for the imposition of local cesses for strictly local 
purposes. 

In 1862 Six Charles Wood, now Lord Halifax, wrote his 
despatch in fayour of this view, which however has been 
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allowed to remain almost a dead letter, though the more the 
circumstances of India at present are examined, the more likely 
does it appear that the mass of opinion must sway round to this 
side. The objections to the permanent settlement from the 
point of view of the revenue are of course plain. The expense 
of government may continually increase and the cost of 
collection will almost certainly do so, but yet the amount received 
from this source would be stationary, and. the administration 
would run the risk of being starved. As against this it is urged 
that absolute fixity of tenure at a low rent in India as elsewhere 
produces a vast effect in the direction of the increased wealth 
and general prosperity of the whole agricultural population, and 
that therefore the Government would be more than compensated 
by other taxes and in other ways for any apparent sacrifice at 
the time. The main object at any rate is to secure the welfare 
and contentment of the population, not the smooth working of 
any favourite form of administration. Those who advocate the 
continuance and extension of the thirty years’ settlement contend, 
on the contrary, that so long a lease on easy terms will be quite 
sufficient, as compared with the old year-to-year plan under 
native arrangements, to secure the free employment of capital in 
the land, that the government ought, for the benefit of all, to 
receive some part of the gain arising from the continued peace, 
the rise in prices, and the other advantages the cultivator derives 
from our rule, and that the experience of India hitherto has 
not shown that new taxes can be easily imposed on any class, no 
matter how prosperous that class may be. The drawbacks to the 
thirty years’ settlement are the expenses of the highly elaborate 
surveys for purposes of re-assessment which fall upon the ryots 
and add to the original charge, as well as the inclination of the 
natives to let the land fall back towards the end of the term in 
order to avoid any enhancement. 

Leaving aside therefore the point as to the difficulty to the 
revenue, which nevertheless is grave enough, fewdisputethata light 
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permanent assessment all over India, direct with the cultivator, 
would lend increased stability to our rule, and that the great im- 
petus it gives in the long run to the investment of capital, and 
consequent improvement of the soil would go far to make up for 
any ‘temporary inconvenience, Such a change might also 
gradually develop a prudential restraint on the excessively early 
marriages and consequent increase of population, which is at 
present looked upon with alarm. The greatest disadvantage of our 
system is its excessive rigidity, and the difficulty of remedying 
any mistake which has once been made. That which is a light 
assessment in a good year may, owing to the extraordinary 
variations in the seasons, be a very heavy rent in a bad one, and 
yet our Collectors have no option but to collect the same amount, 
save in years which nearly approach to the limit of famune. 
Moreover, it has frequently been discovered, that owing to mis- 
calculations and the use of false averages, assessments which 
were supposed to be light were really far too heavy. Yet against 
such blunders the ryots have no remedy whatever, and the 
government exacts a fine of cent. per cent. upon amounts which 
remain unpaid, and, failing this, sells the land of the defaulting 
proprietor. This of course brings about indebtedness and, 
impoverishment among the cultivators from the effects of which 
they are not fully relieved by a reduction of the assessment 
when the error is at last discovered. The Government desires 
only to be just, and shrinks from anything that really savours 
of oppression; but none the less, the feeling of despair 
which overwhelms the cultivators when they find themselves 
getting poorer and poorer from no fault of their own, and 
yet the Collector presses for payment which can only be 
obtained by still more borrowing from the usurers, might 
easily develop into a definite hostility to our supremacy. In 
purely native states, bad and unsettled as their administration 
frequently is in other respects, the ryot does not, as a rule, suffer 
in this particular way; in bad years he is left to shift for himself 
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and the ruler is recouped when a good season does at length 


come round. So long as the cultivators—it cannot be too often 


On this very account the pressure of the local cesses already 
referred to constitutes such a serious danger. Here we have 
not only an increase of taxation in a new shape, but what, as 
the ryots are never consulted, amounts to a distinct breach of 
faith on the part of the Government towards the people. In the 
old permanent settlements, as well as in the new thirty years’ 
settlements, the Government demand for imperial purposes is 
supposed to cover, and in the express terms of the settlement 
does cover, all the taxes to be drawn from the land. The ryot 
himself makes no difference between payments on one account 


and payments on another. Phesumsiarejallicollected apparently) 


by the Government of India itself, and generally through the 
very same persons) The additional claim, therefore, shakes all 


confidence in the fairness of the English rule, as it comes 
_immediately after a definite pledge on the part of the very same 
authorities to exact no more than has been agreed under the 
thirty years’ settlement. There is indeed not even any security 
on the part of the ryots that these local cesses will be applied to 
local improvements, and in actual fact they frequently are not 
so applied. 

The following questions put by Mr. Fawcett to Sir Charles 
Wingfield, and the answers, bear upon this point. “ {[Mr. Fawcett] 
«The 80 years’ settlement in fact becomes a meaningless farce, 
“if after you have made a 30 years’ settlement you can impose 
‘“new cesses on the land simply at the free will of the Govern- 
“ment? [Sir Charles Wingfield] —So it has always appeared to 
“me. ([Mr. Fawcett] —And, according to this action which the 
“ Government has taken, the peasant proprietors have no security 
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‘whatever, that if the exigencies of the Government increase, 
“they may not find cess after cess to any amount imposed ? 
“(Sir Charles Wingfield] —Certainly, none.” It is our good 
faith in all our relations in India, and our steady, fearless admin- 
istration of justice between all classes, that have been our very 
present helps in time of trouble. The people stood by us in 1857 
because in the main they felt that wrong was never wittingly done 
them, and that Government preferred justice to apparent gain.* 
Both these impressions have unfortunately received a rude shock 
of late. Lord Northbrook, speaking last session in the House 
of Lords, took occasion to say that although he was a Liberal in 
England he was a Conservative in India. But Conservatism 
must have either in England or in India some understood basis 
to go upon. Have we in India yet arrived at a definitive appre- 
ciation of what it is that we desire to conserve? Our rule in 
certain particulars is not continuous for two Secretaries of State 
or two Viceroys in succession. Yet the vast majority of Einglish- 
men wish to hold India, and all desire that it should be well 
governed and lightly taxed. In India, as in England, the truest 
and the widest Liberalism is at the same time the best Conser- 
vatism. To impose onerous taxes, without any consultation 
with the people, and in direct contravention of agreements actually 
entered into and signed by the State, is neither Liberalism nor 
Conservatism, nor even benevolent despotism, but—however 
good the intention may be, and that it is good none would 
question—sheer tyranny. Whilst when ‘‘ we see the self-same 
‘‘Stamp Act, or License Tax put in almost universal operation 
‘‘among nations in every diversity of condition, and in every 
“variety of surrounding circumstances under which mankind 
‘ig found living,” it is permissible to doubt whether that ‘‘ igno- 


rant impatience of taxation,” of which at various times we have 


“It was long the fashion to deride the easy slow-zoing methods of the old 
East India Company, but we may now doubt whether the leading men of that 
body—mistaken us they may have been on some points—did not better under- 
stand the poverty of India, and the consequent necessity for rigid economy in 
all departments, than. the new school of officiuls. 
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heard so much, is not more due to the indiscretion of the rulers 
than to the ‘‘ ignorance” of the ruled. Such mistakes must be 
remedied, and nothing short of continuous pressure from home 
will enable any reform to be carried out. Ifithe Government 
were not really in the highest degree solicitous for the welfare of 
the people, if Englishmen were not disposed to accept in full the 
grave responsibility which les upon them of taking a closer 
interest in India and Indian government, then indeed one would 
look hopelessly upon the whole future of our empire in Asia. 
The advantages which the natives of India derive from the 
British rule are so great, that they show more clearly than any- 
thing else how much might be done, if we were to devote the 
same attention to the economical and liberal aspects of our 
connection with India that we have given to a great part of the 
mere machinery of administration. In the first place comes the 
fact that religious freedom now obtains throughout that vast 
territory, and that Hindoo and Mohammedan, Buddhist and 
Fire-worshipper, are all kept from wreaking religious hatred one 
upon another. Peace, and protection of life and property are 
everywhere secure, not only owing to the destruction or depen- 
dence of the native monarchies, but to the restriction upon the 
bearing of arms, and the suppression of robber bands.  Infan- 
ticide has been checked, and Suttee done away with, whilst there 
is no intentional and deliberate oppression of the poor on the 
part of the Government, nor, until lately, have any extra 
imposts been levied, both of which frequently occurred under the 
native rule. No great chieftain, either, can now rush down 
upon a village with his armed retainers, and sweep off the girls 
or matrons who take his fancy into his harem. The merchants 
and traders are unharassed by cruel exactions, which rendered 
the concealment of wealth by these classes a second nature; and 
land cannot be taken even for public purposes without full 
compensation. In consequence of the railways, also, trade ha, 
increased, and the trading population is far better off in every way 
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Gntivesadmirothomostimoursystems There can be no doubt 
also that in spite of a certain amount of virulence in the native 
press, the effects of our supremacy are appreciated as great 
boons by those who can think of them at all. 

But as the bulk of the population neither remembers nor can 
read anything about the previous condition of the country, when 
Pindar: and Mahratta freebooters scoured the plains and 
harried the villages, when the Persians and Affghans rode to the 
sack of Delhi, and when war was the common state of the greater 
part of India, if may be questioned whether they rate their present 
freedom from such troubles so highly as they ought. Thus we 
scarcely get the credit for the many good points of our adminis- 
tration, whilst the bad are thrown more and more into relief. 
Moreover, the good and the bad features alike seem to combine 
to bring about the gravest difficulty of all—that of the 
increase of the very poorest class of the population, in some 
districts, to within the margin of reasonable subsistence.* The 
very determination that the people shall be saved, as far as 
possible, from famine, which practically means that the inhabi- 
tants of one part of India are to keep alive those of another 
portion, with the chance that the same good turn may be done 
to them in due course, the soil the while decreasing in fertility, 
will naturally result in a still further growth of tho population 
on a decreasing average of food supply. The export of food-stuffs, 
upon which the Home Government lately congratulated itself, 


* This point of the increase of population is disputed. Mr. Geddes, who 
has had wide experience amid the famine-stricken people in Bengal, denies that 
the population has grown under our rule. Until 1871 the facts were very little 
known, and, as is noticed further on in the case of Bengal. the Government 
estimates were ridiculously wide of the mark. The natural inclination of a 
Government which finds i!s subjects becoming poorer and poorer to attribute 
this to other causes than over taxution and maladministration is obvious. The 
theury of over-population, when put forward as accounting for all Indian diff- 
culties, should therefore be received with great caution. 
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does but serve to aggravate the evil at such a time, for it lessens 
the reserve stock at hand in the scarcity years, and no attempt 
to form public granaries, after the old native fashion, has ever 
been made. The failure of rain, whether occasioned by the 
disappearance of forests, owing to the heavy call upon them in 
the days of the East India Company, or from a combination of 
other causes certainly seems to occur more frequently than it 
did prior to the present century, and the Government has now 
accepted the unpleasant truth that under existing conditions the 
cost of provision against famine must be included in the regular 
Budget charge. Yet the result of this Madras famine will 
probably show, that the system in its present shape can no 
longer be continued without hopelessly involving the finances of 
all India, and thus, if an attempt is made to meet the interest 
on borrowed money by further taxation of the ryots, aggravating 
the difficulty that will arise with each successive security. The 
dilemma for any government is a terrible one. Either the people 
must be left to the ordinary working of trade for relicf, absolutely, 
which would raise a ery of indignation throughout England when 
the rate of inevitable mortality came to be known; or we must 
proceed upon a plan which the finances of no Empire, least of 
all those of so poor an Empire as India, could stand without 
breaking down, besides pauperising the entire population ; or, 
lastly, the Home Exchequer must be called upon to meet the 
deficiency—a, proceeding which would almost certainly be objected 
to by the English taxpayers. t 

There 18 but one way out of the difficulty, and that, un- 
fortunately, a long way—a thorough determination to reduce 
expenditure and taxation, to encourage the investment of private 
capital, and to trust to the operation of natural causes, aided by 
cheap public works constructed out of such savings as can be 

+ As it is reported that the Government have decided to impose an extra 
penny or twopence in the Income Tax on account of the famine, the well-to do 


classes in England will, perhaps, be at last aroused to look into Indian 
Finance. 
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effected, to meet similar misfortunes in the future. The waste 
on the Behar scarcity of 1874, and the enormous cost which has 
not even yet been thoroughly estimated of this famine in the 
Deccan and Southern India, may well induce Englishmen to 
regard their duty towards India from a more economical point of 
view, in every sense of the word. For the last twenty years a 
regime, which must in comparison with the poverty of the 
country be called extravagant, has, with but brief intervals, had 
full swing. If during the next twenty the most resolute economy 
in every department is the motive of our adminstration, India 
may yet become a source of wealth and strength to the Empire. 
Unfortunately, there is grave reason to doubt whether our 
present tendency is not towards aggravating the very evils which 
already exist by the constant endeavour to make our administra- 
tion more rigid and more Europeanised, instead of more elastic 
and more Indianised. The home payments are constantly, and, 
as the frightful loss by exchange shows, most disastrously, on” 
the increase ; whilst in India the whole movement for years past 
has been in favour of more officialism, more bureau work, more 
minutes, more reports, more memoranda. A very Pelion upon 
Ossa of paper goes to build up the fabric of our Indian bureau- 
cracy. And the more there is of this, the less naturally can the 
district officer, who has been well called the real ruler of India, 
actually see of the people he rules. When the vast extent and 
population of a district is considered, and the very small Euro- 
pean force which has to direct the business is taken into account, 
it is obvious that the greater part of the energy of the English 
authorities should be employed in superintendence, and in the 
acquisition of a thorough knowledge of the natives. This has 
been the view of men of such different careers, and yet in some 
respects of such similar character, as Lord Lawrence and Lord 
Mayo. The first duty of an official is to thoroughly understand 
the people around him, and to let them thoroughly understand 
him; the minutie of administration will then very soon fall 
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into their places, if he is a capable man, and the minor native 
officials, upon whom far more of the smooth and satisfactory 
working of the Government depends than 1s commonly supposed, 
knowing that they will be certainly supported in the right course 
and detected in the wrong, will work with double the zeal. So 
long as a Civilian rises to high posts by clever minute-writing, 
as is now said to be not unfrequently the case, he will naturally 
consider that the most important part of his duties, and to that 
hewill devote most attention. His training before landing in India 
is almost exclusively literary, and it 1s only human nature that 
he should seize every opportunity for displaying his accomplish- 
ments, which for the rest are far more common than the rare 
faculty of the successful management of men. 

Civilians land in India young men full of life and vigour, and 
for the most part highly impressed, as young Englishmen would | 
be, with the importance of the work to be done, and anxiety to 

“do it as well as possible. That the competition-wallahs form 
the pick of our Universities and Public Schools is, of course, 
an idea long since exploded; but they are more than average 
Englishmen of the upper middle-class thoroughly educated 
to a certain point. These men, it was urged not long since, 
with their energy and ability, in the very bloom of life, are pre- 
cisely the agency needed to contend with that apparently hope- 
less immobility and incapacity for improvement which so weighs 
upon all who have had much intimacy with India. But this, true 
as it may seem, is really not so. The desire to contend with what 
seems the inevitable does not under any circumstances last long. 
The machine of our Indian bureaucracy grinds exceeding small. 
‘Our Government has a great tendency to weaken European 
characters, to make them feel official responsibility too sharply, 
and to pay for petty official errors too dearly.” The young 
Civilian, in short, soon learns, to use a common phrase, on 
which side his bread is buttered, and comprehends thoroughly 
within a very short time that, if he desires to obtain the prizes 
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of his profession, he must fall in with the prevailing adminis- 
trative fashion, whatever it may be, and, presuming him to be an 
observant man, must refrain from representing to his official 
superiors much which is going on around him that would mili- 
tate against their preconceived ideas. It was to this enforced 
reticence that one of the ablest of native statesmen referred 
when he objected to the remark, that corruption was utterly 
unknown among our Indian administrators. ‘‘ Corruption,” he 
said, ‘‘is of many kinds. Money corruption you are free from, 
and your Government wisely pays you well for the work you do; 
but how many of your officials would dare to report persistently 
to the Government damaging facts in connection with their 
district which they had reason to believe the highest authorities 
wished to shut their eyes to? The man who did go would pro- 
bably sacrifice his promotion, and, therefore, in nine cases out of 
ten, he holds his tongue. That is practically corruption, and of 
a very insidious kind too.” 

This, after all, is no more than might be said of all severely 
organised bureaucracies, but itis undoubtedly a flaw in the system, 
and has a growing tendency to stamp out the reformer, and the 
man of original and searching mind. If such an one does 
attempt to break through the trammels by which he is sur- 
rounded, he finds that he has but blighted his own prospects 
without doing any good. More than one instance will occur 
to those who have followed the recent history of India of men 
who have suffered because they were unfortunate enough to see 
beforehand indications which now lie open to all the world. On 
the other hand, the men of adaptability, whether able or incom- 
petent, succeed, each in their several ways. The able man rises 
to the highest posts, with too often little desire left to carry out 
his earlier projects of reform, whilst the incompetent man is 
simply moved on gradually—such a thing as the discharge of an 
Indian Civilian for weakness being practically unknown. The 
faults of such an arrangement are corrected in the majority of 
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European countries to a great extent by criticism from the 
fellow-countrymen of the officials without. In India, so far as 
regards the ordinary work of Government affecting a far larger 
number of people, there is really very little criticism indeed even 
now; whilst there is as yet no public opinion at all in our sense 
of those words. An interesting case, now and then, in which 
the action of an official is called in question, may attract atten- 
tion, but there is no steady light thrown upon every detail of 
Government work asin England. Yet there it is far more neces- 
sary than here, seeing that the people have the greatest difficulty 
in getting any hearing with reference to their grievances, 
especially in matters of taxation. For this reason, among 
others, such objection as is taken to the tone of the native press 
ought not to lead to any measures of suppression or severe 
censorship. Vicious in style and unscrupulous in misrepresen- 
tation as a portion of that press may be, the bulk of it, as Dr. 
George Birdwood so exhaustively showed, is sound and good, 
desiring only the improvement of the native population. The 
cry of ‘‘ embarrassing the Government” is one that 1s always 
raised by every Government in respect to criticisms on its 
conduct, and may as easily arise from weakness, and a secret 
sense of incapacity, as from an honest desire that calumnies 
should not be promulgated. The best answer to the attacks 
which Mr. Ashley Eden, the present Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal, has thought it not beneath him to notice, is a careful 
reform of any defects that may really be pointed out, and an 
entire disregard of all else. Lord Metcalfe lived in India at a 
time when the maintenance of our supremacy appeared a far 
more difficult undertaking than it does now, and was assuredly 
as fully determined that we should retain the country as any 
Anglo-Indian of to-day. Nevertheless, he deliberately gave it as 
his opinion, that to interfere with the liberty of the press in India 
would be a grave blunder on our part, and none would dispute 
his knowledge of the effect denunciations of the British power 
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would be likely to have upon the minds of natives. Any further 
step in the direction of despotism, in a country where the people 
have no voice in regulating their taxation, and where the whole 
administration is in the hands of foreigners, ought to be very 
carefully watched. On similar grounds, the refusal of the 
Government to permit the examination of more native witnesses, 
or rather to reconstitute the Finance Committee of the House of 
Commons for that purpose, is to be deplored. Only three native 
witnesses in all were examined before that Committee in the 
course of four years, and yet two of them pointed out a blot in 
our administration of so serious a character, that later, when 
their predictions were verified and an outbreak took place 
against the native money-lenders in the Deccan, the Supreme 
Government of India appointed a Commission of its own, which 
confirmed their observations in every particular. Had attention 
been paid to the statements of over-taxation and causes of 
indebtedness made by these natives in 1878, the agrarian riots 
in 1875 might possibly have been avoided. Can it be doubted 
that in other regions of India, also, educated natives, who form 
themselves a part of the subject population, are better able than 
our own Officials to see what is really going on around them, and 
to say where our rule produces a bad effect, and is galling to the 
people? At present almost the only evidence that Englishmen 
at home—who are in the last resort responsible—can obtain as 
to the condition of their Eastern Empire is from their own 
officials, who, with every desire to be self-critical and thoroughly 
honest in their endeavour to show both sides, can scarcely be 
expected to see, in England, mistakes which they themselves may 
have inadvertedly made in India. There has been quite enough 
secrecy about India and Indian business ; what is needed now is 
the fullest publicity in every respect, and from every quarter. 
This is the more desirable because there is grave reason to 
fear that our Indian Civilians have in some way lost “ touch” 
with the people. They are not so mtimate with them, not so 
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well aware of their hopes, thei fears, or thei designs, if they 
have any, as they used to be. Thus Lord Lawrence in answer 
to the question whether our English officials are less kindly dis- 
posed towards the natives, and therefore less inclined to associate 
with them, and understand them, than formerly, was constrained 
to say: ‘* Well, Iam afraid the gulf belween the two races has 
“very much increased since the mutiny.’”’ [From all old resi- 
dents in India also comes the same tale, that the new Civilians 
are more European than their predecessors, do not take up their 
abode in the country as a home, look constantly to England and 
furloughs as compensation for the terrible dulness and monotony 
of district work, and certainly hold less converse with the natives. 
In saying this, there is no intention to throw the least discredit 
on our own countrymen. The proximity of England to India in 
the present day, the constant communication with home, and 
perhaps also the alteration of feeling in social matters have 
produced their natural effects, and it is useless to expect that, 
good or bad, they can now be changed. But the result is 
certainly remarkable. To take only one instance, which will at 
once be appreciated :— 

Bengal is our oldest province in India, it has been under our 
peaceful and unchecked sway for a longer period than any other, 
and the people are proverbially easy to govern and control. 
Moreover, the Bengal Civilians are supposed to be by far the 
ablest in the service, and have well earned their title to the 
first rank. When the Census was taken in 1871, it was never- 
theless discovered, that these men who were living in the midst 
of the Bengalis, year after year, not only had not arrived at the 
slightest approximation to the actual population of the province 
—it was 66,000,000 against an estimated 42,000,000—but did 
not know that one-third of the “mild Hindoos” were unques- 
tionably Mohammedans. Any thing more naive than the un- 
affected expression of surprise at the discovery that whole 
districts, which were supposed to be Hindoo, had somehow become 
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wholly Mohammedan is not on record. The extent of the Moslem 
propaganda had, in fact, escaped the attention of the Government! 
Yet, only a few years before, an elaborate machinery of conspiracy 
for the support of the Wahabi fanatics in arms against us on the 
North-West frontier, hundreds of miles away, had been discovered 
in full work in Eastern Bengal, under the very noses of our 
people, and was only found out by accident, and by a native. No 
doubt full information has now been acquired by the admirable 
skill, reflecting great credit on all concerned, with which the 
Census was taken, but that was, so to say, a mechanical opera- 
tion. Ignorance of this kind being possible on a subject of this 
importance, what may not be looked for in smaller concerns ? 
At this very moment deep currents of feeling are stirring 
millions beneath the English rule, and threaten to aggravate 
the difficulty occasioned by the famine. Is it certain that their 
effect is fully gauged by those in authority ? Past experience 
at any rate does not warrant complete security on this head. 





Iriendly 
social intercourse in the European sense is almost impossible, 
owing, perhaps, as much to English peculiarities, which are 
highly valuable to retain, as to the habits of the numerous 
subject races; but a more regular intercourse for public purposes 


becomes, therefore, the more necessary. A re-establishment and) 









men; might placeillclasses\on)a more independent footing with | 


respect to our own people. The latter plan, as worked by 
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Sir Richard Temple, is said to have been very successful, and will 
doubtless be more successful still as greater dependence is placed 
upon local knowledge and influence. To the full employment 
of natives in administrative posts upon an equal footing we have 
been pledged since 1858. Until recently, however, little or no 
attempt has been made to carry these promises into effect, 
though, in the opinion of a man so well acquainted with India 
and Indian dangers as Mr. Marshman, it would be perfectly safe 
and advantageous to employ natives, at proper rates of pay, up to 
the highest post in every department, civil and military; whilst men 
who take a less sanguine view of their qualifications consider that 
at any rate the revenue and judicial branches are specially suited to 
their capacity. But the truth is, up to the present time the 
prevailing opinion at home and in India has been one of such 
complete certainty that our own methods were right, even to the 
minutest particular, that there has been no inclination to change 
or to render our system more elastic. Now, however, that failure 
stares us in the face, and the strictest economy and most careful 
consideration of past mistakes have become essential to guide 
the Empire safely in the future, possibly a fair trial will be given 
to the liberal principles which were then enunciated. Such a 
policy deliberately carried out would be very different from the 
spasmodic experiments that have been made here and there. To 
say that the Bengalis would necessarily obtain all the best posts 
on account of their superior acuteness at an early age is merely 
to throw doubt on our capacity for selection, and hitherto in the 
affairs of native States under our control we have rarely failed 
to pick out or support the most capable administrator. There 
is no reason why such success as Madhava Rao, a protégé of our 
own, 1s achieving in Baroda in the same way as he did formerly 
in Travancore should not be repeated on a smaller scale within 
our own territories, so soon as the present excessive centralisation 
is modified. It should certainly appear that, if properly trained 
in the first instance, and placed in a responsible position after- 
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wards, the able native understands how to introduce and apply 
our best principles more economically and with less pressure on 
the people than we can ourselves. A native, as a rule, saves to 
pay the expense of improvements ; an Englishman borrows for 
the same purpose. In a very poor country hke India, with com- 
paratively so small a proportion of the people devoted to manu- 
facture or trade, it may well be that the former course, though 
the slower, 1s far the safer. If a blunder should be made, the 
loss is known, and further taxation is not, as in the latter case, 
inevitable. 





Those who ought now to be our good customers, and who would be 
if they were well off, are in no condition to buy largely; the steady 
drain for interest and other home charges counterbalances the 
advantage of speedier access to market for Indian produce. In 
addition to this, English capital holds steadily aloof from India, 
save through the direct Government channel, or in a comparatively 
very small way, for the cultivation of a few staples, such as tea, 
coffee, and indigo. Itis in this direction that great improvement 
may be looked for, as the old distrust of the ‘‘ interloper ” dies out 
among the official class, and the Government encourages the 
enterprise of Englishmen in the direction of mining and manu- 
facture. The enormously high rate of interest also in the rural 
districts is an anomaly, which it might seem could be rectified to 
the profit of all parties; and loans to ryots in India to purchase 
cattle, to improve their cultivation, or to tide them over a bad 
season, would probably not be a worse imvestment in the long 
run than the purchase of Turkish or even Russian bonds. But, 
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somehow, English capital has not yet come into competition in 
our own territory with the native usurers, outside of the large 
towns; and 40 to 60 per cent. is, as much as ever, the ruling 
rate in the country districts.* But from whatever stand- 
point the matter is regarded, the responsibility which we 
have assumed with respect to India is tremendous. Such 
mistakes as we make are irremediable save by ourselves. There is 
little fear that the natives will be able to shake off our rule for 
many a long day. Even if they succeeded, their success would but 
make matters worse, in addition to sacrificing all that we have yet 
done. Mohammedan and Sikh, Affghan and Mahratta, would 
again strive for the mastery after our disappearance, until yet 
another foreign conqueror took advantage of their internal 
dissensions to Impose upon them yet another foreign yoke. On 
every ground, therefore, we are bound to put right the wrongs we 
have unwittingly done, not shrinking from being as ready to 
admit and remedy our blunders in India as we are in England. 
India is overtaxed, overburdened with unremunerative expendi- 
ture, and depleted by excessive home payments; the ryots 
throughout the greater part of the country are becoming poorer 
and poorer, and the effect of this terrible drought and famine 
in Southern India will be to leave the survivors poorer still, 
though subjected to a yet heavier taxation than before; our 
Civil Courts oppress the people by their costly and rigid 
action, and we still deny the natives a fair share in the 
administration of their own country—all this in spite of the 
best possible intentions, and with the very strongest desire, 
both at home and in India, to do something more than bare 
justice to our fellow-subjects. It is of the very last importance, 


®* The disastrous effects of this high rate of interest, and the ruinous action of 
our Civil Courts against the Cultivators, are well shown in an article by 
Mr. W. G. Pedder, in the Scptember number of the Nineteenth Century. The 
writer, however, contends that Indian taxation is ‘‘ very light,’’ but does not 
stop to establish this important fact. 
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therefore, that the gravity of the crisis should be recognised, 
and that no attempt should be made to deal with the danger by 
merely temporary expedients. Doubtless, every reasonable 
exertion should be used to lessen the proportions of the present 
calamity, as well now as later. But the most perfect government 
conceivable could not, under existing conditions, save the natives 
from suffering and death, and the revenue from embarrassment, 
in consequence of this wide-spread drought. The two gravest 
defects which it has exposed are the miserable poverty of the 
majority of the population, and the startling deficiency of means 
of cheap communication and irrigation in the afilicted provinces. 
To remedy them both at once seems impossible. The very sys- 
tematic reduction of expenditure and taxation which 1s required 
would necessarily render the development of the country by 
cheap railways and canals a slower process. Further borrowing, 
as at present conducted, will but postpone the evil day, besides 
entailing an increased charge for interest; and emigration, 
valuable as it will eventually prove in many ways, is also a very 
slow business where the removal of thousands would produce 
little effect. 


The situation is one which must be dealt with immediately, and 
yet upon sound principles, such as will stand the test of years. No 
individual, however able or competent, possesses at this moment 
the national confidence so completely that he could feel himself 
at liberty to act with that continuous and sustained energy which 
is really essential; nor would our system of party government 
allow such a man, if found, the time to carry out his views. 





great emergency) The widest publicity given to their proceedings 
would but serve to strengthen the hands of those who undertook 
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so honourable but so responsible a trust, for it is in seasons of 
real difficulty that Englishmen have always shown the greatest 
capacity, and have most earnestly supported those who strive to 
ward off the dangers and disasters that may threaten the com- 
munity. 
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